

















San Cristobal Valley Ranch 


It was good to hear from you, and especially was I pleased to know that “‘I Saw 
A Man’’ is at last coming out in a bulletin. Earl Robinson and I wish that it could 
have a couple of new verses to bring it up to date. Perhaps we can create one. 

About one week ago, while we were in the midst of a campfire, (a regularly 
scheduled Monday night affair) a car drove up, with a couple, a dog, and a New 
York license. Elmer and Pearl Bernstein appeared on the scene looking for Betty 
Sanders, whom they expected to find--and whom we are terribly disappointed they 
didn’t find due to circumstances unforeseen. Elmer, seeing a batch of children 
running wild, dogs following after, kittens cowering near trees, and adults gath- 
ered around the fire eating hotdogs, asked quite understandably: ‘“‘What kind of a 
place is this, anyway?’’ I guess the most appropriate answer would be: a family 
sort of ranch, with a very informal program that likes now and then to be formal, 
(with mimeographed programs and all)a ranch which makesthe most of all talent 
available, whether it be guests or staff members, a ranch which welcomes visitors 
who come for breakfast, or for a day, or for a month, or for a whole summer. 


Dear Editors: 


Our season got off to a happy start 
on Memorial Day with a program ded- 
icated to Peace and Freedom-a theme 
which has recurred several times since, 
and whichwillappear at least one more 
time before we close the first of October. 

In mid-June we had the pleasure of 
introducing Ernie Lieberman to New 
Mexico, in a small way, of course, all 
too small for the talent of the guy, and 
at the moment we look forward to his 
return for three weeks inSeptember to 
help out when Earl leaves. Ernie made 
a special hit with our local community 
of Mexican-Americans, most of whom 
were present at the ‘‘Hoot’”’ which in- 
troduced him here. 

Our next visitors of importance 
were the Wegs--Mrs. Weg being more 
well-known as Ronnie Gilbert of the 
Weavers. Ronnie and Marty were in- 
valuable additions to our ranch family, 
Ronnie for her terrific voice and en- 
thusiasm and ability to stimulate people 
to sing, and Marty for his refreshing 
way with the younger generation in put- 
ting them through some exciting games 
and recreation. (Not to be minimized 
is his ability alsoas a handy-man around 
the place! ) 

Then Elmer and Pearl appeared, to 
stay overnight, and we managed to hang 
on to them for a couple of days, long 


<8- 


enough to be informally but attentively 
entertained by Elmer’s keyboard talent. 
In combination with Earl Kim, a young 
composer from Berkeley, Calif., and a 
sensitive musician too, Elmer gave us 
some Mozart quartets, duet style, and 
the “‘loft’’ rang with melodic sounds. 

Now from Hollywood, and UCLA’s 
music dep’t we have Waldo Winger, a 
fine singer of Lieder and also Broad- 
way melodies. He appeared last Sat- 
urday night, and this coming Saturday 
he’ll be the Ballad Singer in ‘‘The Lone- 
some Train,’’ which is now in the pro- 
cess of rehearsals. 

At the moment we are enjoying the 
folk singing talents of Libby Kresky, 
whose home is Seattle, Washington. She 
has a fund of Czech songs of all kinds 
which she picked up while in Czecho- 
slovakialast year. A novelty number at 
a recent campfire was ‘‘Joe Hill’’ in 
Czech. We are all certain that Libby 
will makea hit wherever she goes, with 
her warm, rich contralto voice and per- 
sonality to match. 

We are also fortunate this summer 
in having the dramatic and singing tal- 
ents of two young men; one, Alan Arkin 
from L. A. whowith his father has writ- 
ten some very good material: and the 
other, Walter Conley, a young Negro 
student of dramatics from Denver. 

CONT. PAGE 16 
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3s DieGrdaukenOin 


English lyrics by Arthur Kevess 
; : Traditional German folk song 


; 
" “Thoughts are free’’ says this new version of an old German folk tune. The 


range and style of this song seem admirably suited for concert singers who have 
been looking for good, honest, contemporary material. 
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r trap them No mancan de - ny Die Ge-dank-en sind frei. 
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Sol think as I please, And if tyrants take me 

. And this gives me pleasure, And throw me in prison, 

a My conscience decrees, My thoughts will burst free 

y ; This right I must treasure, Like blossoms in season, 

“ { My thoughts will not cater Foundations will crumble 
To duke or dictator, The structure will tumble, 

- No man can deny - And free men willcry - 


Die gedanken sind frei. Die gedanken sind frei! 
















Korean Folk Song 
_ ~ Lyrics by Arthur Kevess 


Love of country has always been a theme of folk songs -- not the mere re- 
hashing of certain jingoist phrases, but the deep love and devotion to native land 
and its promise and hope. Try this in a high register to take full advantage of the 
Eastern character of the song, but don’t abuse its lyric qualities. 
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CHORUS: 
O my countrymen, why are your voices hushed? 
Only the waterfalls and fountains sing free. 
CHORUS: 
In my dreams I see twelve hills of Ariran, 
Now toward the rainbow I cross the last hill. 
CHORUS: 
In our homeland of three thousand li, 
Peace and abundance will flower at last. ® 
CHORUS: 


“ E minor may be used for effect. Copyright 1950 by PEOPLES ARTISTS, INC. 
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Thisis the second of a series of articles from a paper: ‘“‘Forming a Chorus,” 
by Ralph Ditchik, conductor and composer from New York City. 

The paper was written in response to questions which young people in many 
parts of the country, who are forming their own choruses, have been asking. Other 
sections of the paper dealwith the questions: Why Sing? (Last issue of SING OUT) 
For Whom to Sing? How to Organize to Sing? What to Sing? How to Sing. 


(Who Should Sing? 


Why is it that more and more people are saying: ‘‘Why I can’t sing. I’m ‘tone 
deaf’! ’’ Yet music is such a natural expression for human beings! What is this 
business about being ‘tone deaf’? And what do you say to those people who you 
are trying to recruit into your chorus and who tell you: ‘‘Oh I would love to sing 
in a chorus, but I am a ‘monotone’.’’* 





1. I have never in my life met a ‘tone deaf’ person. A ‘tone deaf’ person would 
not be able to modulate his or her voice in ordinary speech. Such a person would 
either speak all on one tonal level - which would be very striking indeed (try it), 
or else modulate his or her voice in such a crazy fashion that when most people 
would go up (in pitch), this person would go down etc.. If youever did meet a ‘tone 
deaf’ person, and heard this person speak, you would «now it immediately! 


2. It is true that some people can remember tunes better than others. {t is 
also true that some people have lost the ability to reproduce simple tunes. I say 
‘lost’? because most children can do this - sometimes as early as one year old. 


‘Why some people lose this ability 


a. The very pressures in our society, like the «ind I talked about in the last 
issue of SING OUT, act on everyone in varying degrees and in various ways. The 
same reasons why people are joining choruses today, more than ever before are 
the very reasons that prevent some people from even being able to sing at all! 
(i.e. The deepening social pressures and frustrations, the isolation of the indiv- 
idual results sometimes in the loss of the ability to do even simple social acts 
such as singing a tune.) 


b. This situationis not in the least helped by that fantastically terrible system 
of teaching music in many of the public schools in America which separates the 
‘‘singers’’ from the “‘listeners’’. If there are any tendencies to lose the ability 
to sing, you can be sure that becoming a “‘listener’’ puts the finishing touches on! 


This brings us back to our problem - what do we say to someone who tells us 
he or she would love to join our chorus but unfortunately is a ‘monotone’? 


Well - in our world there are no “‘listeners’’! We all fight for a better life, 
for peace, democracy! And we all sing with joy in celebration of each victory in 
this struggle of ours! 

We say: “‘Pack up your inhibitions, and your miseducation in your old school- 
bag, brother or sister, and join our chorus! We'll teach you to sing! For we are 
the youth and in our world there are no “‘listeners’’! 

*monotone and tone deaf mean the same thing. 
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“HOW TO WRITE A SONG” 


by Tape Recorder 





In answer to complaints about the lack of new material, we print the follow 
ing discussion which involved Bob and Adrienne Claiborne, and Helaine Moone 








BOB: Well, the first thing, of course, is that you have to have something to say. 
You’ve got to feel strongly about something. 
ADRIENNE: Some situation might strike you as being pretty silly and that might 
start an idea coming. 
BOB: Or maybe your imagination gets to work and you think ‘“‘what would happen 
if?’’ And then you can take off from there in a kind of satirical vein. 
ADRIENNE: Like Lee Hayes’ song, “‘DDT.’’ What would happen if you could just 
spray Congress? That led him to a whole song on the kind of people we have in 
Congress and who we wanted and who we didn’t want. And then you can just get 
good and mad...the Bilbo song was written just because we both were pretty dis- 
gusted and fed up and then one day it was just too much. We read a headline and 
e wanted to do something about it. We wanted to tell him off, particularly on 
the idea that foreign born were no good, and it just flowed very easily. Once we 
had that idea, it was perfectly easy to do it in terms of a history lesson for Bilbo. 
BOB: Well, that takes us into something else whichis what the commercial song- 
writers call having an angle, but actually what it means is that you can’t simply 
talk in generalities in a song; you can’t make a song out of an editorial or out of 
a scientific or political treatise. Your song has to be in human terms. Now, they 
may be a fanciful situation like DDT or Listen Mr. Bilbo. But it’s got to bea 
situation involving people. You better say something Adrienne. 
ADRIENNE: Well, actually along with this business of making it specific, a simple 


rule is to try as much as yy to use familiar easy words. Steer away from 
broad, general concepts. ere are some exceptions; the word freedom has been 


used very successfully, but you can get songs full of cliches about democracy that 
don’t have much meaning. If you get a song that says “‘I want a house to live in’”’ 
and people can see and think in terms of a house, and all the problems that en- 
tails... 

BOB: Actually, I think that writing a good song is not too different in many ways 
from writing good understandable poetry. Words like democracy, even liberty, 
civil rights, and so forth have lost...well they still have a meaning, but they’ve 
lost a lot of the emotional impact which they probably had at one time or another; 
you now have to speak in other terms. 

ADRIENNE: For example,it’s so much more effective, instead of telling about 
civil rights for Negroes, to do a song like Jim-Crow, which spells it out in terms 
of what things you really want, what things are really denied to you. I wouldn’t 
get too scared by the concept of writing poetry, a good song doesn’t have to be 
imperishably beautiful, but it should be pointed, understandable, catching, easy 
for a people to identify themselves with. If you create a character ina song, 
either one you’re for or one you’re against, make him a real character. If he’s a 
stoolpigeon, let him do the things a stoolpigeon does,. . . con’t page 15 
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40 IN CONTEMPT 


Words by Aaron Kramer 
Music by Betty Sanders 


When Aaron Kramer first wrote this poem he had in mind the older English- 
style folk tunes as background for it -- something like ‘‘Jefferson and Liberty” 
where the tempo is stepped-up onthe last line of each verse. Betty Sanders mel- 
ody carries out that idea without allowing the tune to over-shadow the lyrics. 
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2. Though you have seized the valiant few 
Whose glory cast a shade on you, 
How can you now go home with ease 
Jangling your heavy dungeon keys? 


3. The birds who still insist on song, 
The sunlit stream still running strong, 
The flow’rs still blazing red and blue 
All, all are in contempt of you. 


4. The parents dreaming still of peace, 
The playful children, the wild geese 
Who still must fly, the mountains too, 
Like fists, are in contempt of you! 


5. When you have seized both moon and sun 
And jailed the poems one by one, 
And trapped each trouble-making breeze, 
Copyright 1950 by PEOPLES ARTISTS. INC. Then you can throw away your keys. 
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What’s that prayin’ in E -gypt land? 





that pray-in’ in E-gypt land? 


Way downig E-gypt land. 











WAY DOWN IN EGYPT LAND 


Collected by Waldemar Hille at a 
prayer meeting on St. Helena Islands 


The use of Old Testament imagery in Negro spirituals is nothing new to folk- 
singers. Here’s a less-widely known song in that vein which we hope some alert 
conductors of people’s choruses will latch on to. 


2. What’s that mourning in Egypt land? 
Way down in Egypt land - 


3. What’s that fire in Egypt land? 
Way down in Egypt land - 


4. Mother was in Egypt land, 
Way down in Egypt land - 


5. What’s that died in Egypt land? 
Way down in Egypt land - 


6. She was buried in Egypt land, 
Way down in Egypt land - 






Other verses used at times include: 


Who’s that sick in Egypt land? 
Way down in Egypt land - 
and 


Brother come up from Egypt land, 
Way down in Egypt land - 





In another version, the following verses are found: 


Jesus Christ he died for me, 
Way down in Egypt land - 


Jesus Christ he set me free, 
Way down in Egypt land - 


COPYRIGHT 1950 by PEOPLES ARTISTS, INC. 






























42 BASTA YA!  S"i.2i7E 


Not only is this song valuable for singers who perform for Puerto Rican aud- 
iences, but as a way of spot-lighting this aspect of Yankee imperialism for all 
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2. El yangui vive en el Condado, 3. Yo no quiero gobernar 
En el Fanguito estoy yo, Ni a Washington ni a New York, 
Como ha de vivir el yangui No quiero que el yanqui mande 
Mejor en casa que yo, Ni en San Juan ni en Bayamon. 
Yo no quiero la colonia, Hace ya cincuenta afios a 
Ni quiero la estadidad, Que el yanqui dijo que no, 
Yo quiero la independencia Boricuas todos unidos 
Como hombre de dignidad. Y veran que dice adios. 


Copyright 1950 by PEOPLES ARTSTS, tC. 











LNONONONEOONE NOONE ONEONNEONIONIONNION 


f J pr Sanders 
Ve He He He He Ve 


Victor Reisel of the Daily Mirror 
covered a rally of the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy. He 
says, ‘‘Iwent subversive the other night. 
It was easy. I paid my sixty cents ad- 
mission and tooka seat amid the eager 
crowd.’’ 

He goes to the wrong places, I went 
reactionary last night and it was free. 
But it wasn’t easy. Crusade for Free- 
dom, headed by Lucius Clay, helda 
meeting for folks in the entertainment 
field. On stage was arepresentation of 
military men and theater business men 
who were now spending their energies 
buying, through intimidation, the minds 
of leading theater people. And mingled 
with them were some of those who’ve 
been intimidated. 

Rose Brampton openedwith her own 
version of the S.S.B.. With stereotyped 
gestures she sang ‘‘..through the peril- 
ous flight,’’ which was what most every- 
one on stage was taking. 

Jean Muir spoke at some length about 
the freedom she enjoys in this country. 
Ironically enough, the group on stage 
represents the same vicious, feeble 
minds of ‘‘Counterattack’’ that denied 
her a radio job for having at one time 
spoken out for true freedom and civil 
rights. 

Hazel Scott gave the most positive 
speech of the evening. She spoke sin- 
cerely of the necessity to struggle con- 
stantly for the rights of the Negroin the 
entertainment industry. But she too, 
having been intimidated by the same 
“‘Counterattack’’ was forced to deny 
the many progressive organizations 
with whom she has worked who have 
led the very struggle she believes in. 

Therewere others, mostly not worth 
quoting. But I’d like to tell you about 
Gypsy Rose Lee. She talked about hav- 
ing to make a living. ‘‘A girl has to 
have something tootake off, you know!’’ 
A few more gags - well delivered and 
then the punch - the call for war with 


(continued on page 16) 





. Jerry Ross 
URI METTOOBO 8  IROR eM 

Records column is going ‘‘construc- 
tive’ for at least one issue. Here are 
records not only recommended for their 
listening value to the individual, but 
are platters which are usable in the 
most utilitarian sense of the word. This 
is a list of records which have been 
reviewed in the past, but come to our 
attention time and again when a jobhas 
to be done. The following will serve as 
aguide in helpingus to doa good political 
job culturally. Sound-truck workers, 
Elections are here! ! Our job is to: 

1) Get out the vote, so--‘‘Get Out 
the Vote,’’ from the album “‘Songs for 
Political Action,’’ cut for P. A. C. by 
Peoples Songs, Inc. 

2) Specify the issues. We can and 
must sharpen the basic issues which 
concern the people, so-- 

a. Peace --‘“‘ This Old World,” 
Hays, Seeger, Wood, Hawes, etc. (Asch 
301); ‘‘Atomic Energy,’’ Sir Lancelot 
(Charter 102); ““Talking Atom’’ or ‘‘Old 
Man Atom,”’ still around under one la- 














bel or another --get it and use it; it 


still has popular appeal. 

b. Discrimination--‘‘No, No, No 
Discrimination,’’ also in the P. A. C. 
album. Also many of the blues, you 
pick ’em. 

c. Unity-‘‘Unity Rhumba,’’ Good- 
son and Vale (Charter 20B); “‘Solidar- 
ity Forever,’’ Burl Ives (Stinson 622A), 
good balladeer with a well known voice, 
even if unannounced. 

Andthenin reply to the hacks’ theo- 
ries on the importance to the demo- 
cratic proce$$ of the two party rule, 
Charter has waxed Goodson and Vale’s 
“Elephant and the Ass.’’ There are 
many other numbers applicable to the 
varying situations: ‘‘Tell Me Why You 
Like Roosevelt,’’ the Evangelist Sing- 
ers (Hub 3011); ‘‘Red B e”’ backs 
up “‘Elephant and the Ass.”’ 

That’s the list--you pick ’em, mix 
’ern up, spin ’em, and let’s do a job! 

Next month--The trend in current 
popular recording. 














Forgive me, dear, if I did not gasp. 

Being your father’s no easy task. 

Next time you show me your toothless friend, 

I promise: my hair will stand on end! 

He really deserves to see me afraid-- 

he’s the best jack-o-lanternthat ever was made. 


Don’t think I’m a stranger to Halloween: 
I’ve known how to make old ladies scream; 
they’d look out the window, and there I stood 
moaning and groaning--in a white hood: 
they’d open the door, and there I grinned-- 
my witch’s hair blown wild by the wind. 


At midnight, when all on the list had been shocked, 
we beat a retreat to our fort in the rocks. 

There we joined hands, and mumbled the word 

that only seven had ever heard; 

and while October flew off in a gale 

we quaked in the dark at a ghostly tale. 


I’d like to be able to quake and gasp 

at a story of ghosts, at a Halloween mask; 
I’d like us seven, turned women and men, 
to huddle away from October again! 

But Willie now is a ghost himself, 

and Jean keeps hers on a secret shelf. 


Philip’s haunted--having grown rich; 

and sweet, plump Ruth’s being burned as a witch. 
Mary and Bob have no more to fear: 

a black cat crosses their path each year. 

--I, too, have been sometimes afraid to dream: 
All year, one year, it was Halloween. . 


by AARON KRAMER 
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I'VE GOT TO KNOW 


Words and music by Woodie Guthrie 
Copyright 1950 by Peoples Artists. Inc. 
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It’s been a long time since we’ve gotten a new song from Woody Guthrie, Like 
many other of Woody’s songs, try this with a strong guitar and a steady beat. 
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I’ve got to know this. I’ve got to know, friend. 
Hungry lips ask me where ever I go. 
Comrades and friends are falling around me. 
I’ve got to know, yes, I’ve got to know. 


Why do my boats haul death to my people, 

Nitro explosives, cannons, and bombs? 

Where is my food, my soap, and my warm clothes? 
I’ve got to know, friend, I’ve got to know. 


You throwed me in jail and you laid me in prison, 
Your hospital’s packed and your ’sylum is full. 
Why did your cop kill that trade union worker? 
I'd like to know, folks, I’ve just got to know. 
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"HOW TO WRITE 
4 SONG” 


(continued from page 6) 

HELAINE: Well, what about songs that 
Wally Hille calls woeful ditties, that 
are just used one week, two weeks. . . 
BOB: Well, I think that brings up an 
important point. Some people, I guess, 
when they write a song have a feeling 
that it should be something great and 
imperishable. Aside from the fact that 
there are mighty few songs of that sort 
ever written, a song which does the job 
it’s supposed to do, even for one week, 
is a good song. 

ADRIENNE: Take asong wewrote, for 
instance, (it’s easier to stick to songs 
I know more about.) A group of us wrote 
a song about the subway fare for the 
Marcantonio campaign last year. First 
of all we had something to say, we had 
to think of how we wanted to say it. 
BOB: Well, actually, the whole idea 
came from something that Paul Ross 
said, which was that we have a 15 cent 
candidate, Newbold Morris, a ten cent 
candidate, O’Dwyer, and we had a five 
cent candidate, Marcantonio. 
ADRIENNE: We didn’t just want to 
talk in generalities, about the fact that 
Marc was the best man. We wanted to 
do something that meant something to 
the voters. Money out of there pockets 
meant something, so we tied it to the 
subway fare. Then the song just went 
along quite easily from there. 

BOB: I think the point we’re trying to 
make onthis is that ifanybody remem- 
bers the song a couple of years from 
now, we’ll be surprised. [If they don’t 
wewon’t be unhappy. The song (at least) 
so we were told) did do a good job in 
the campaign: it was catchy, people did 
listen, it made them stop and think. 
ADRIENNE: That brings in another 
thing: that song was written for a spe- 
cific job, it was written to be used on 
sound trucks, therefore each verse had 
to make sense by itself, because people 
won’t necessarily stand aroundand hear 
a whole verse, but you want them, even 
if they hear just a couple of lines, to 
get the sense of what you’re saying. So 
if you’re writing a song for a sound 
truck, don’t tell aninvolved story where 
you have to hear the whole thing to get 









the meaning--make each verse com- 
plete and make the chorus inparticular 
carry its point. 

BOB: You can even generalize about 
that, and say this, a song, like any other 
work of art, if you want to call it that, 
and I don’t know why you shouldn’t, is 
communication. So the first thing you 
have to ask yourself really is what do 
you want to communicate? The second 
thing, and this has to be really specific, 
is who do you want to communicate it 
to? It may be a bunch of workers ona 
picket line, it may be a bunch of people 
ina meeting ha‘l, it may by people pass- 
ing by onthe street where a sound truck 
is playing. But you have toanswer your- 
self very specifically, whoare you com- 
municating to, and where? 





**How ToWrite A Song”’ will be con- 
inued in the November issue of SING 


All the newly written songs, plu 
any tested and tried ones will bel 
here too! 
Don’t miss it! 
Don’t let your friends miss it! 
rge everyone to subscribe to the mag-} 
zine of people’s music - SING OUT! 
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(CORRESPONDENCE Continued) 


One of the most important nights at 
the ranch during eachweek is Tuesday, 
when the ranch plays host to the entire 
community of San Cristobal, and the 
neighboring communities. We dance, 
we sing, we play games and everyone 
has a good time. Earl and I usually 
share responsibilities of playing for the 
dancing, and sometimes we team up on 
the two pianos, and improvise our own 
brand of boogie and jazz. A recent vis- 
itor, Harvey Matt, helped us out with 
squares one night. And now we have a 
member of the staff to handle the folk- 
dancing, Celia Strause from San Fran- 
cisco, She has been teaching us folk 
dances from all nations. 

I couldgo on about all the talent that 
comes and goes from San Cristobal, for 
it thrives in abundance. Our two very 
excellent cooks are poets andnarrators 
and have appeared both on informal and 
formal programs. 

‘*Peace in the World (or the world 
in pieces)’’ was the title of one of our 
best programs. Concentration was 


largely on performance by the children’s 


group, both instrumentalists and voc- 
alists. Earl conducted them in ‘‘When 
I Grow Up,”’ a sort of children’s can- 
tata, using both folk material and orig- 
inal themes of Earl’s--an exciting per- 
formance. 

But no matter what the program is 
that we offer, the most important sin- 
gle aspect about the ranchis the people 
---the people among whom we live in 
the community, the people with whom 
we work, and the people who come to 
share the activities that go on. To quote 
from ‘‘The House I Live In’’---espec- 
ially the people, that’s the ranch to us. 

And now to close, we hope that the 
ranch will draw many more People’s 
Artists who are setting out across the 
country from coast to coast, or who 
set out for New Mexico itself. Earl, 
and I send our best to you and all the 


gang at P. A. 
Hasta la vista, 


denny (Wath) Viren 


(SINGING PEOPLE continued) 


Russia now - a shooting war. She pull- 
edup her dress and shouted down peace. 
She clicked her legs and called for more 
war. A little old man applauded the 
legs until he was the last one applaud- 
ing and his wife told him to shut up. 

When they finally introduced Gen. 
Clay, I had had enough. Evidently so 
had a number of othess. So we walked 
out on him - leaving a little more than 
one hundred ‘‘Crusaders’’ in the large 
theater with 1700 seats. 


SEPTEMBER’S ERROR: ‘Ole Aunt 
Kate’’ was reprinted by permission of 
the publishers from ON THE TRAIL 
OF NEGRO FOLK SONGS by Dorothy 
Scarborough. Copyrighted 1925, Har- 
vard Un'versity Press. 
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